being shut up. Still, we cleared them from near the
walls, and rode guard after that, so that they never came
back to shut us up again. Then, as the horses got strength
we tried to open up the ways, so that we could relieve
the other cities; they were shut up still. It was a
dreadful season of gales; we could neither send nor
receive any message by sea from September to the end
of March. In all that time, we were trying to get booms
fixed and caissons sunk where the breakwaters were
gone in the harbour. We did not have two days' con-
secutive work on those booms in all the winter; there
was either a raging gale or the appalling swell from a
gale, which was worse. We were aU very short of food,
too, and had to dole out the food. Still, we were new
to it, and we had the excitement of it, and some
encouragement, too, for all the Libyans disappeared.
They were really going south to their oases to plant their
crops, but they left our roads clear at last. Then we got
the spring plantings done, and patched the Ptolemais
breakwater, and when a ship called, going east, we sent
word home for what we needed; engineers, troops,
horses; food.

"I knew by this time," she went on, "that I had made
a great mistake in urging him to this life. I ought not
to have gone with him, not being married. My position
there was impossible and made his much more difficult.
Still, we managed until March; then the spring sickness
fell on us, with fever and depression; we were all ill
with it, and a good many who were weak from want
of proper food and sick from being ruined, died. It was
then that my lover began to curse me for bringing him
to it, out of his happy life in The City, and condemning
him to it for three years. He said that his relatives had
always said that I should ruin him, but that for love of